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torn from their contexts in the group lives and strung along with no 
apparent order, making the reading difficult and tiresome. The author 
rules out all rational or purposive action, not even considering the pos- 
sibility that actions once purposive may have become subconscious and 
customary. She leans so far backward from the error of overrationali- 
zation that she almost denies man reason as a guide to conduct. Then 
suddenly in the last chapter, entitled "An Unconventional Society," she 
jumps to the other extreme. 

Victor E. Helleberg 
University of Kansas 



The Marriage Revolt. By William E. Carson. New York: 
Hearst's International Library Co., 1915. Pp. xiv+481. 

The object of this work, as set forth in the Introduction, is threefold: 
to account for the "wide-spread revolt against conventional marriage"; 
to discover what "definite new conceptions" of marriage and divorce are 
being accepted; and "to obtain a forecast of probable future results" 
growing out of the discontent with present marriage and divorce restric- 
tions. Starting with a sketch of the way in which social progress and 
especially the emancipation of women have altered the traditional atti- 
tude toward marriage, the author proceeds to outline the new thought 
concerning marriage as revealed by the more liberal writers on the sub- 
ject — Ellen Key, Bernard Shaw, and others — and in the social mind in 
general. After an analysis of the causes and effects of the increase of 
divorce in the United States he attempts, by setting the divorce condi- 
tions in New York, where the restrictions are rigid, over against those in 
communities having more liberal laws, to demonstrate that the latter 
are preferable. Several chapters are devoted to an elaboration of the 
theme of the change in the popular attitude toward marriage, with some 
suggested plans for promoting happier marriages. The closing chapter 
reviews the ground covered by the book, and states some conclusions. 
An appendix summarizes the marriage and divorce laws of the several 
states. 

So far as subject-matter or theory goes, the work does not contain 
anything new. Nevertheless it is one which, with more care in prepara- 
tion, might have been made distinctly worth while to the general public. 
The writer deals with a live topic in an interesting way, and has gone 
over a vast amount of literature in the field which is not readily accessible 
to the average reader. There is room for an authoritative book which 
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shall make a digest of that literature and scientifically interpret the signs 
of the times with reference to matrimony, in a form suitable for general 
reading. The present work, however, does not rise to this opportunity. 
It is a popular rather than a scientific work, and so will probably prove 
ephemeral. Even when its position on a given point seems well taken, 
its partisan attitude and the loose way in which it is put together preju- 
dice its value as a reference of authority. Repeatedly statements are 
made without reference to their specific sources; passages are quoted 
without citation of volume or page; scarcely a half-dozen footnotes 
appear in the entire sixteen chapters; and there is no bibliography. 
Much of the book shows signs of hasty workmanship. Thus, in chap, viii : 
"To obtain the material for this chapter the author spent a few hours in 
the Court of Domestic Relations [of New York]." Again, not enough 
distinction is made as to the relative value of the opinions and statements 
quoted; newspaper articles and casual conversations seemingly are used 
as of equal weight in establishing a conclusion as the carefully considered 
opinions of scholars. Moreover, it is not clear how the author will excuse 
himself for an occasional inaccurate use of terms, as, for example, on 
p. 257, where "polygamous" is made a synonym for "polygynous." In 
a treatise on marriage such a mistake seems inexcusable. 

Earle E. Eubank 
Young Men's Christian Association College 



Social and Economic Survey of a Cummunity in Northeastern Minne- 
sota. By Gustave P. Warber, M.A. Research Publi- 
cations of the University of Minnesota, " Current Problems," 
Minneapolis, 1915. 

This is the third in a series of social and economic surveys of rural 
communities conducted by the Division of Research in Agricultural 
Economics of the University of Minnesota. The communities have been 
selected because they represent different types of rural economy, viz., 

(1) Southeastern Minnesota, a region of diversified farming and dairying; 

(2) Red River Valley, a region of large farms and grain-growing; (3) 
Eastern Minnesota, the "cut-over section," a region of small farms, 
dairying, and potato-raising. 

Surveys of rural communities, as distinguished from agricultural 
surveys, such as were undertaken twenty years ago at Cornell, are few 
in number, and as yet rather vague in purpose. The thing that they 
exhibit most conspicuously, perhaps, is the poverty of the social sciences, 



